The Short Story
A PAPER READ AT THE FIRST AMERICAN WRITERS CONGRESS
IB E LIE v E that revolutionary criticism has been particularly
negligent in the field of the short story, and not without cause.
For the short story does not lend itself readily to that species of
over-politicalized and ideologically sbhematized criticism that has
been too dishearteningly frequent in the literary sections of revolu-
tionary journals. The short-story writer, because of the obvious
limitations of space, does not possess the same liberties as does the
novelist. Consequently he often discovers that the short story does
not permit him to say all he has to say, and that he is limited to
dealing in compressed experiences and single, or, at best, a few im-
pressions. Hence he must often rely on a technique of indirection,
and he must utilize implicit, rather than explicit, methods. And to
date there are several revolutionary critics who have not clearly
revealed that they possess the equipment to deal with implication.
Because of these reasons I think the short story can, perhaps, be
considered as a test of the literary perceptibilities of our critics.
Putting aside aesthetic considerations for the moment and con-
sidering the development of literary traditions, we can note the
tendency to develop in terms of a succession of patterns, elements
of one pattern tending to be assimilated into the succeeding pattern,
while other elements are rejected, and so on, in a continuous process.
For purposes of illustration, I might refer, in passing, to the Negro
in American writing. One pattern of the Negro in American writing
is the Uncle Remus story of the dark-skinned Southern Handy Andy,
This pattern presents a vaudevillized conception of the Negro,
portrays him as obsequious, shiftless, childishly humorous and
simple, and makes him a subject of comedy which, as we know, slurs
and distorts the story of the tragic history of the Negro in capitalist
America, This pattern established a norm of types, habits, char-
acteristics, language, a residuum of conceptions, attitudes, and the
like, which was assumed to be the "spirit" of the Negro. Even to
this date the Uncle Remus pattern of the Negro has not worn thin
in American popular writing and in many American conceptions of
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